Housing costs are soaring and 
homelessness is rising in 
Central Valley communities 
due to Silicon Valley sprawl | 
and Bay Area communters. _ 


by Lauren Hepler 


t first glance, the rusted metal — 


pens in the central California 
town of Patterson look like an 
open-air prison block. But for 
Devani Riggs, “the cages,” abandoned 
since the days they were used to store the 
bounty of the self-proclaimed apricot capi- 
tal of the world, play a very different role. 
“This one was mine. That one was Patty 
and Pete,” said Riggs, a 30-year-old home- 
less woman, adding that dozens of people 
had slept in the cramped enclosures. 


California’s Central Valley is best 


known for supplying nearly 25 percent of 
the country’s food/including 40. percent 
of the fruit and nuts consumed each year. 
Yet today, backcountry places such as 
Patterson, population 22,000, are experi- 
encing an increase in homelessness that 
can be traced, in part, to an unlikely 
sounding source: Silicon Valley. 

The million-dollar home prices about 
85 miles west, in San Francisco and San 


‘A homeless encanipment at the former Pacific California tomato cannery in the Central Valley town of 
Patterson — a monument to past prosperity that cléSed in 2009 and is now dotted with shopping: carts. 


Jose, have pushed aspiring: homeowners 
to look inland. Patterson’s population has 
doubled since the 2000 census. Average 
monthly rents have climbed from about 
$900 in 2014 to nearly $1,600 in recent 
months, according to the apartment data- 


ilicon 


base Rent Jungle, compounding the hard- 
ships of the foreclosure crisis, the shutter- 
ing of several local agricultural businesses 
and surging substance abuse rates. 

“The rents in Patterson are crazy,” said 
Romelia Wiley, program manager of the 
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Photo by Lauren Hepler 
. for the Guardian 


local nonprofit organization Community 
Housing & Shelter Services. “Why? I-5.” 
The freeway offers commuters access to 
high-paying job centers near the coast, and 
the number of people commuting to the 


See Silicon Valley Sprawl page 9 


Unhoused People Silenced by Oregon Legislature 


The ACLU of Oregon docu- 
mented 224 laws that crimi- 
nalize or punish the homeless 
for life-sustaining activities. 


n a blatant act of disrespect, the Right 

To Rest Act (HB 2215) will not get a 

chance for a legislative hearing in 
Oregon this year. In spite of an unprece- 
dented seven co-sponsors, Chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee 
Representative Jeff Barker refused to 
schedule House Bill 2215 for a hearing in 
the assembly Judiciary Committee, prior 
to the deadline for a vote. 

“We should not be criminalizing Basic 
human activities like resting, giving cita- 
tions to people who cannot afford to pay, 
and forcing them into the criminal justice 
system,” said Representative Carla Piluso. 
“Tt is inhumane and counterproductive.” 

“Due to my decades of experience in 
law enforcement,” said Piluso. “I can say 
that this bill will not encourage illegal 
behavior. Rather, it allows police officers 
to use their scarce time and resources 
focusing on actual crimes, rather than 
criminalizing people who just need a 
place to exist.” 

This is the first time any state legislative 


See Silenced in Oregon page 11 


There are those whose teeth are 
Swords, whose teeth are knives, to 
devour the poor from off the earth 


“Proverb of the Beast.” In Art Hazelwood’s prophetic art,a gigantic beast is made up of multitudes of politicians, hostile media, 
businesses, police and anti-poor laws. All these malicious forces combine to slander the homeless and “devour the poor.” 
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Hawthorne’s sister visited him 
two or three times a year and 
admired his every move. ‘“‘We 
like to say he lived the way he 
wanted to live,” she said, ‘‘and 
that’s a rare thing.” 


by Erin McCormick 


e brought his own brand. of 
hate to a city renowned for its 
60s-style peace and love. 
Berkeley’s “Hate Man,” as he 
was known, lived on the streets, often 
standing on street corners yelling “I hate 
you” to passersby — a sort of counter to 
America’s counterculture icons. 

“He called it oppositionality,” said Dan 
McMullan, a close friend. “His philoso- 
phy was that if you were honest about 
your negative feelings, everything else 
would just fall into place.” 

The Hate Man was also known as 
Mark Hawthorne, before he rose (in his 
opinion) from a job as a reporter at the 
New York Times for nine years, from 1961 
to 1970, and began living as a homeless 
person in Berkeley. His life story, and his 
death on Sunday, April 2, at age 80, illus- 
trates a fact not unfamiliar to those trying 
to help the homeless: some people do 
choose to live on the streets. 

Hawthorne’s sister, Prudence, reached 
by phone in Montana, said she visited him 
two or three times a year and admired his 
every move. “We like to say he lived the 
way he wanted to live,’ she said, “and 
that’s a rare thing.” i 

Hawthorne served as an intelligence 
officer for the Air Force in the 1960s, she 


said, and remembers him dashing out of a 
movie theatre when he was called to duty 
during the Cuban missile crisis. Their 


father worked as a reporter for the 


Associated Press and her brother Mark 
followed in his footsteps, working as a 
metro reporter for the New York Times. 

But, she said, he found that he had no 
time to himself and “decided to change 
his lifestyle.” 

He quit the Times, she said, but shortly 
after was hit by a car in New York City, 

spending most of a year in and out of the 
_hospital with a shattered hip. After that, in 
_A973, he relocated to California. 

Numerous newspapers have profiled 
the Hate Man, who said he spread hate as 
a way of establishing real communica- 
tions with people. One year, according to 
McMullan, a Japanese film crew showed 
up in Berkeley to do a documentary on 
him: “Then, once they made the movie, 
they took him to Japan and he got to tour 
all around.” 

Mark Hawthorne’s nephew, Jesse 
Hawthorne Ficks, said his uncle served as 
almost a social worker to those on the 
streets. “We all know that there is a thin 
line between love and hate,” he said. 
“Saying ‘I hate you’ is saying ‘I love you.’” 

“T don’t think the Hate Man is trying to 
counter the culture of peace and love,” he 
said. “He’s trying to go further — to help 
the people who fell through the cracks.” 

Hawthorne usually resided in his own 
“Hate Camp” inside People’s Park, which 
was created by radical activists in the 1960s 
on a piece of land near UC Berkeley. 

‘When Hawthorne’s health began failing 
this year, he made it clear he did not want 
to live anywhere other than People’s Park, 
despite record rainstorms in the area. 


“He did not want to live indoors,” said 


Rev. Marianna Sempari, an interfaith. 


chaplain for Berkeley Food and Housing, 
who watched his health decline. “Our role 
is about respecting someone’s agenda. It’s 
not our role to say that people need this, 
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Mark Hawthorne quit his job at the New York ie and moved to California. 


May, 2017 


Hate Man Chose Life on the Streets Until the End 


Photo: Alvin Wu/Courtesy of The Daily Californian 


“It was about getting anger aud negative toxins out i in the open,” aad Alex. 


Thorson, a longtime friend. “There was a lot of i irony and satire in what he 


|Said. When you unraveled it, it was s really kindness and compassion.” 


this or this.” 

In February, Ficks picked his uncle up 
from the hospital after some heart prob- 
lems and he knew he had no choice but to 
take him back to People’s Park. “He was 
determined to live this way,” Ficks said. 
“Getting him back there was like his last 
wish.” a * 

Then one nue during a ferocious 
storm, McMullan, who heads the 
Berkeley Disabled People Outside 
Project, got a call from a friend who said 
the Hate Man wasn’t looking too good. 
He went to People’s Park and found 


Howton in ie icon. eating wet, 
trying to dry himself with the hand dryer. 

“He looked dazed and he was turning 
blue. We got him to the hospital.” He died 
in a nursing home several weeks later. 

Despite first impressions, the Hate 
Man had come to be known as a source of, 
comfort to some of the more vulnerable 
homeless people living in People’s Park. 
Friends said he handed out advice and 
cigarettes to anyone who would give him 
a ceremonial push. 

They quoted him as saying: “Maybe 
I’m a lot like Jesus. But I give out ciga- 


rettes jactend of miracles.” 

During the late 1990s, Hawthorne 
organized daily drumming circles on UC 
Berkeley’s Sproul Plaza, in which partici- 
pants banged buckets, pans and sticks to 
make a lot of noise. 

“It was about getting anger and nega- 
tive toxins out in the open,” said Alex 
Thorson, a longtime friend who works as 
a homeless outreach coordinator for 
Berkeley Food and Housing. “There was a 
lot of irony and satire in what he said. 
When you unraveled it, it was really kind- 
ness and compassion.” 


In Apel 2000, Street Spirit published this is yeventing phot of The Hate Man by BN. Duncan, a well-known Telegraph Avenue 
artist, writer and street chronicler. The caption read: “The Hate Man is a legend among Berkeley street people, but defies easy 
description. Raving wingnut or profound philosopher? You make the call.” Those words could have been written about B.N. 
Duncan himself, certainly a legendary figure on Telegraph. Now both Duncan and The Hate Man are gone — the end of an era. 
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Houseless Activists in Santa Cruz Issue Call to Conscience 


“While the federal government 
continues its efforts to eradicate 
the social safety net, the cost of 
housing in Santa Cruz contin- 
ues to rise, leaving many of | 
our poorest residents without 
homes.” — Micah Posner 


by Steve Pleich 


ouseless activists in Santa 
Cruz, in part emboldened by 
the recent large marches and 
rallies around the nation in 


- resistance to the policies of the Trump 


administration, are banding together to 
organize a major march in support of the 
houseless residents of the community. 

The “Housing for All — No Penalty 
for Poverty” rally and march is set for 
May 9 and brings together shelter, hous- 
ing, rent control and anti-sleeping ban 
activists across a broad spectrum. 

Says organizer Rabbi Philip M. Posner, 
who spent 39 days in jail in Mississippi in 
1961 as part of the civil rights movement, 
“TI view this as a call to conscience for our 
entire community. A legal place to sleep 
is a human right. Criminalizing the home- 
less amounts to penalizing people for 
being poor.” 

Posner and his son Micah plan to sleep 
out at City Hall after the demonstration in 
solidarity. They are inviting people with 
and without homes to bring sleeping bags 
and join them in the unsanctioned act of 
sleeping on public property. 

The march and rally will begin at the 
Santa Cruz County Courthouse at 3:30 
p.m. and march to the Downtown Post 
Office, the site of several recent actions 
protesting cyclone fencing that has been 


installed around the building, severely 


restricting the area used every weekend by 
Santa Cruz Food Not Bombs to feed hun- 
dreds of local houseless residents. 
Marchers. will then proceed to City 
Hall where activists will address the Santa 
Cruz City Council. The march and rally is 
centered on four core demands: (1) an 
increase in available emergency shelter 
beds; (2) affordable housing for all; (3) an 
end to the sleeping/camping ban; and (4) 


an immediate freeze on rental increases 


that have worked to drive a wedge 
between city residents and students. 


People raise their hands in a spirited response during the General Assembly held at the Santa Cruz Downtown Post Office. 


* 


Organizer and former Santa Cruz City 
Councilmember Micah Posner said, 
“While the federal government continues 
its efforts to eradicate the social safety 
net, the cost of housing in Santa Cruz con- 


tinues to rise, creating an unstable situa-- 


tion locally, and leaving many of our 
poorest residents without homes. Local 
action to reduce the cost of housing and 
provide homes for all is long overdue.” 

The recent closure of the seasonal AFC 
Emergency Winter Shelter Program (as 
reported in the March 2017 issue of Street 
Spirit) has left many houseless residents 
without any alternative but to camp out in 
violation of the local ban on sleeping and 
camping. 

Sherry (last name withheld to avoid 
persecution by City officials) has been 
sleeping at City Hall for a week since the 
winter shelter closed. “At least here,” she 
said, “I feel a little bit safer. It’s public 
and there are people around. Plus, I like 
supporting other people who are in the 
same situation as me — without any legal 
place to sleep.” 

Since Max doesn’t have another place to 
sleep anyway, his nightly presence at City 


Hall is also a political statement. “I want 
them to see me here in the morning,” he 
said. “I want them to see homeless people 
here until they do something about it. We 
need to be strong and visible.” 

The continuous Tuesday night protest 
at City Hall by the Freedom Sleepers, now 


in its 94th week, has inspired dozens of. 


houseless residents to begin sleeping on 
the sidewalk in front of City Hall every 
night. Called the “Survival Sleepers,” this 
group. now constitutes the front line of 
activism in which the houseless communi- 
ty is taking the lead. 

Event organizer and HUFF (Homeless 
United for Friendship. and Freedom) co- 
founder Robert Norse is calling for night- 
ly support for the sleepers. 

“It has always been about members of 
the houseless community standing up for 
themselves and taking action against the 
machine that criminalizes them for simply 
being,” he said. “As houseless activists, 
we are in awe of their courage and deter- 
mination in the face of so much injustice. 
Our planned action is solidarity with 
them, as it should be.” 
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Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, artwork, poems and photos. 
Submissions: Terry Messman 
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Web: www.thestreetspirit.org 


Please Support Street Spirit 
If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 


cally important new “Save Our Street 
| Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in which | 
all gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspixitart- | 
works.org will be matched dollar-fot-dol- | 
| lar by a major donor in 2017. 
Checks: can also be sent to: Youth | 


|Spirit Artworks—Street Spirit | 
Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz Ave, | 
Berkeley, CA, 94703. 
Contact Sally Hindman, YSA, 1740 | 

| Alcatraz Ave., Berkeley, CA 94703 | 
Phone: 510-282-0396. 


Trump Administration’s Ruinous Cuts to HUD 


- by. Lynda Carson 


t a time when a disastrous $6.2 

billion budget cut to the 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development threatens the 
Oakland Housing Authority with the pos- 
sible loss of 611 Section 8 vouchers, 
HUD Secretary Ben Carson has ‘reported- 
ly been touring around the country on a 
so-called “listening tour.” 


As bizarre as it may sound, Carson has, 


been on a phony listening tour as his own 
agency and programs are on the chopping 
block, facing massive budget cuts by the 
Trump regime. 


Meanwhile, the HUD Secretary, is 
being called out by community organiz- 
ers, and protesters have hit the streets to 
demonstrate against the proposed $6.2 bil- 
lion cutbacks to HUD programs. Activists 
claim that the Trump administration is 
proposing to kick everyone out of public 
housing in the next five years. 

Even the union members who work for 
HUD have condemned the proposed $6.2 
billion in budget cuts, and charge that it is 
a.14 percent reduction in HUD’s funding. 


According to Local 476, “Almost one- 
third of the cuts would be from the public 
housing capital and operating funds. 
These cuts would hurt low-income fami- 
lies by reducing the availability of subsi- 
dized housing vouchers and severely 
reducing funding for major repairs at pub- 
lic housing, where facilities are already in 
poor condition. The proposed budget 


grams in 2018, 625,000 households: would 
lose the vouchers or other Section 8 assis- 
tance that helps them to live in private 
apartments at an affordable rent, and as 
many as 200,000 other households could 
lose public housing or other rental assis- 
tance. (These estimates reflect expected 
increases in rental costs next year.) The 
vast majority of these cuts would fall on 


‘‘The vast majority of these cuts would fall on seniors, peo- 
ple with disabilities, or families with children, putting 


many at risk of eviction and even homelessness.” 
— The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 


would also reduce funding to house the 
elderly by about 10 percent, to house peo- 
ple with disabilities by almost 20 percent, 
as well as Section 8 housing and vouchers 
for bomeless veterans. Funding for the 
Community Development Block Grant 
Program and the HOME Investment 
Partnerships Program wouid also be cut.” 
According to the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities (CBPP): “Tf.a1t5. percent 
cut were applied evenlw&cross I bile pro- 
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seniors, people with disabilities, or fami- 
lies with children, putting many at risk of 
eviction and even homelessness.” 

HUD Secretary Carson needs to pro- 
tect and support HUD programs. 
However, Carson supports Trump’s pro- 
posed $6.2 billion in budget cuts for 
HUD, and has offered virtually no details 
as to how he will deal with the housing 
crisis that has spread across the nation. 

Reportedly, his me appointment to 
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HUD has resulted in nothing short of 
bewilderment and frustration for housing 
advocates. Before he became the latest 
HUD Secretary, Carson did not have any 
experience in housing policies or in run- 
ning a housing agency. 

According to estimates from the 
Affordable Housing website estimator, the 
Oakland Housing Authority faces a disas- 
trous $23,273,475 in federal budget cuts 
due to Trump’s proposed cuts to the HUD 
budget. 

This includes $7,076,798 in budget 
cuts and elimination of the Community 
Development Block Grant program, 
$2,159,809 in cuts and elimination of the 
Home Program, $4,455,393 in cuts from 
the Public Housing Capital Fund. 
$1,129,534 from the Public Housing 
Operating Fund, and $8,451,329 in cuts tc 
the Housing Choice Voucher Program. — 

According to HUD, the Oakland 
Housing Authority has 13,422 federally 
subsidized housing units in its Section 8 
inventory, and 2,122 units in its low rent ~ 
inventory, formerly known as public 
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by Carol Denney 


treet Spirit’s April issue pub- 

lished an article about Tiny 

} Homes by Paul Lewis, the West 

Coast bureau chief of the 

London-based Guardian, titled “Tiny 

Houses: Salvation for the Homeless or a 
Dead End?” 

Although Tiny Houses are the most 
expensive, least environmentally sound 
approach to: housing, if you read the arti- 
cle by the Guardian’s Paul Lewis, you 
ended up ankle-deep in thankful tiny 
home dwellers oozing praise for their tiny 
homes, described as potential “salvation” 
in the title itself. 

Barbara Poppe, coordinator of federal 
homelessness policy under President 
Obama’s administration, is quoted early in 
the piece for decrying cities’ caving in to 
“huts that don’t have access to water, elec- 
tricity and sanitation” which, in Poppe’s 
opinion, stigmatize homeless people. 

The article presents tiny homes as the 
obvious choice in an oddly binary world: 
either people shiver under freeway over- 
passes or bushes, or nestle into a small, 
cold, dark, but serviceable tiny home 
given the lack of alternatives. The arti- 
cle’s tiny concessions that someone 
“could get hypothermia in one of these” 
are countered by official depictions of the 
structures as “temporary” — despite years 
of occupancy in cities which continue to 
race toward filling every inch of available 
“city land with high-end penthouses and 
condos far out of reach for the poor. 

Temporary. This word is crucial in the 
land of regional and city planning, allow- 
ing developers, homeowners and builders 
to sidestep regulations to create what in 
any other country would be considered 
shantytowns for that special subset of the 
population that, darn it, just can’t seem to 
pull together the scratch for the apartment 
with actual running water. 

“A bit of a loophole” is how Sen 
Lee, director of Seattle’s Low Income 
Housing Institute, describes the “tempo- 
rary” designation, using the phrase “dead 
end” to describe the possibility that absent 
alternatives, the huts may end up used 
permanently. And they do. 

Who benefits? Architects, developers, 
consultants, and the city planners who 
aspire to join their firms or create their 

own firms out of their lucrative insider 
knowledge, like Rhoades Planning 
Group’s Mark Rhoades. Rhoades’ own 
group’s website brags about his “22 years 
of experience as a land use planner and 
development consultant in both the public 
and private sectors,” and is not embar- 
rassed to add that he “served as City 
Planning Manager for the City of 
Berkeley during a period of unprecedent- 
ed development activity and increasing 
politicization of land use.” 

It doesn’t take much of a stroll through 
Berkeley to see who benefited from the 
“unprecedented development” Rhoades 
presided over with the well-situated help of 
former Mayors Loni Hancock and Tom 
Bates, the married power couple who trad- 
ed places from state to local political offices 
over a thirty-year period while low-income 
housing was ravaged to build high-end con- 
dos. Even landmarked buildings were 
essentially gutted with a careful facade pre- 
served like a Potemkin Village, a new low 
in honoring the architectural past. 
Justification for bleeding off the hous- 
ing crisis-affected population into heat- 
free shantytowns, preferably stacked, goes 
hand in hand with pressing policymakers 
on planning and zoning commissions and 
city councils for more “flexibility” and 
“streamlining” of regulations which pour 
more money into the obvious pockets. 

Is there no alternative to tiny hovels 
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Sean Smith, whe has been homeless for many years, recently moved into this tin 


tiny-home village. 
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Tiny Homes: Homeowners’ and Developers’ Scam? 


Photo by Jenny Riffle for the Guardian 


Any empty residential or commercial space could be and should be used in this obvious 
housing emergency to situate people in need — the only thing missing is the key, not a 
metaphorical key, the actual key to an actual space with heat, electricity, cooking and 
bathroom facilities, etc. No miniaturization, no shanty-town necessary. 


with noswater, no bathrooms or kitchens, 
no heat? Of course there is: rent control; 
requirements that 90 percent of new hous- 
ing be affordable to a minimum-wage 
worker and be family-friendly; vacancy 
controls so that units can’t sit empty for 
long periods of time without city interven- 
tion in the form of vacancy fees or situat- 
ing homeless people in vacancies. 

These are only a few of the obvious 
alternatives. Any empty residential or 
commercial space could be and should be 
used in this obvious housing emergency 
to situate people in need — the only thing 
missing is the key, not a metaphorical 
key, the actual key to an actual space with 
heat, electricity, cooking and bathroom 
facilities, etc. No miniaturization, no 
shanty-town necessary. 

Does this seem radical to you? I would 
suggest that what’s really radical is the 
status quo: leaving people to die on a pub- 
lic street in the richest nation on earth in 
one of the nation’s top ten.cities for 
income disparity. 

The hushed-up secret about tiny homes 
is that the miniaturization of housing not 
only serves no purpose, given that they 
are more expensive than rehabbing an 
existing building; they are also less effi- 
cient, and thus less green, than using a 
bearing wall to house more than one per- 
son and build more than one story of 
housing. The stackable shipping contain- 
ers often promoted under the tiny homes 
umbrella are a concession to this fact, that 
any land use dedicated to one person 
alone in the middle of a housing crisis is 
just, well, dumb. 

People on the street can tell you. They 
spend time in long lines walking to, walk- 
ing from, and waiting for the shared toilet, 
the gas station sink for water, the laundro- 
mat’s few washing machines. They end 
up at a disadvantage for job opportunities 
if their clothing is soiled or wrinkled, or if 
their health is poor. Tiny homes make this 
a permanent condition. 

The obvious illustration of tiny homes’ 
environmentally unfriendly footprint is as 
clear as the equally obvious middle ground 
between the gymnasium filled with cots 


used as a shelter complete with snoring, 
farting people needlessly, helplessly 


annoying each other, and the tiny home, 
where you can’t even use the paltry space 
you have to yourself because you’re freez- 
ing. The middle ground is obvious: an 
apartment building or combination apart- 
ment building and single-room occupancy 
hotel, precisely what was savagely and 
opportunistically destroyed in Berkeley 
and elsewhere for high-end units over the 
last thirty years. Worker housing once 


_ plentiful in Berkeley and cheaper to build 


than tiny homes, was not replaced because 
there was a lot of money to be made 
demolishing it for condos, money which 
was eagerly accepted by politicians at elec- 


tion campaign time who in turn loosen, or - 


“streamline” regulations for developers. 
Again, who benefits? Homeowners 


hoping to turn the backyard shed or 
- garage into a lucrative extra unit benefit. 


Developers and architects who are tired of 
skating against the edge of building 
restrictions benefit. Neither of these are 
needy groups of people. Whether they are 
greedy groups of people is obvious in any 
city’s priorities, which either promote 
safe, spacious, legal housing for yes, even 
the poor (who outnumber the rich all 


around the world) over the boutique 


whims of the wealthy. 

Berkeley is on a path toward leaving 
the rush to gentrification undisturbed, a 
gentrification which has its roots in the 
racist covenants which were legal in 
Berkeley only a few decades ago. Our at- 
risk population for homelessness nation- 
wide is disproportionately people of color. 

The “Pathways Project” which recently 
passed the Berkeley City Council, a pure- 


ly theoretical supervised campground af 


this point, has a set of obvious fallacies: 

1. that “new” land without any build- 
ings on it yet is necessary to address 
homelessness, and Berkeley just doesn’t 
have any; 

2. that only carefully vetted people 
from within our homeless population are 
deserving of a roof; 

3. that our eccentrics, our poor, and our 
mentally unstable are a threat which needs 
isolation; 

4. that Berkeley, which just spent $6 


million to acquire the old Premier Cru. 


oe on University Avenue, just can’t 


| they sigh themselves away 


afford to house its poor. 

Does Berkeley have room to house its 
poor? Of course it can. Any fool can look 
up the amount of combined empty resi- 
dential and commercial units on the City 
of ._Berkeley’s own Economic 


Development page, any local rental web- - 


site, and toss in the available spaces on 
short-term rental sites like AirB&B and 
see that there is plenty of room to house 
our own poor. The only thing that’s miss- 
ing is the obvious willingness, even by 


our new mayor and city council, to disturb» 


our mythology, our prejudices, and our 
lucrative status quo. . 


The Coats 
by Peter Marin 


‘Let each man with two coats 
explain to the mirror 

why God should not punish him 
while others have none — 
freezing now, and snow falling, 
and those without coats 
huddled on city corners 

or crumpled in doorways 

or standing, hands out, 

at the concert-hall door. 
Didn’t they fight your wars? 
Didn’t they pave your roads? 
Didn’t they tend you gently. 
when injured at the hospital 
you ached for human touch? 
Night after night, they die. 
Night after terrible night 


in dumpsters, in burnt buildings, 
in the back seats of junked cars 
on the far edge of your cities. 
They crowd your bedrooms in the dark 
they huddle under your silk sheets, 
unseen, they bend over each sleeper 
and touch with bloodied palms 

this face, that breast, 

given the task by a god | 

who wants no one to forget. 

When, at night, you examine yourself, 
there they are, in the mirror, 

their pale faces the sky, 

their tears the shimmering stars, 
their trembling arms.extended.—.. 
ah, you know whose arms those are! 
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Youth Design a Tiny House Village in Berkeley 


Mary Stackiewicz and contractor Tre Brown work to build the frame 
for a structure for the Youth Tiny House Village in Berkeley. 


by Sally Hindman 


“I have observed the misery of my peo- 
ple, I have heard their cry.” Exodus 3:7 


“It’s difficult for youth in poverty 
these days,” said Yanni Richardson, a 


young activist working with Youth Spirit: 


Artworks on the Tiny House Village cam- 
paign. “Often nothing seems to change 
and there are a lot of different factors that 
keep youth in unfortunate situations. It’s 
not all youth’s fault! 

“Tiny Houses will be great because we 
will be able to work together to be pro- 
ductive members of society as a commu- 
nity. We'll have a place to eat and sleep 
and do positive things.” 

Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA) is 
engaged in a youth-led campaign to design 
a Tiny House Village and create 20 houses. 
The project is aimed at empowering and 
transforming the lives of homeless and low- 
income youth, ages 18 to 25, as they work 
to meet personal and professional goals. 
Many will take part in the jobs and jobs 
training program offered by YSA. 

If Berkeley says “yes” to YSA’s pro- 
ject, this will be the city’s first tiny house 
village and very likely the first Youth 
Tiny House Village in the United States. 

Young leaders at YSA are challenging 
the City of Berkeley to partner with them 
and with their nonprofit development col- 
laborator, Housing Consortium of the East 
Bay, to make this exciting vision a reality 
in the next 15 months. © 

According to Reggie Gentry, YSA’s 
Tiny House Village team organizer, “We 
are calling on the City of Berkeley to lend 
their support in three key ways. We need 
them to provide land or work to get us the 
land; we need $60,000 in funding for a 
YSA Program Director case managing the 
participants and supporting the project; and 
we need the City’s help with ensuring a 
cheap and streamlined process of harness- 
ing the utilities needed for the Village.” 

YSA leaders began holding meetings 
focused on creating their Youth Tiny 
House Village in the winter of 2016, 
when young people from the local youth 


” shelter with no place to go during the day, 


and no placements into housing through 
“The Hub” (Berkeley’s new Coordinated 
Intake System), began spending time at 
YSA’s Daytime Emergency El Nino 
Shelter, open 70 hours a week during the 
winter months. 

Youth began considering their long- 
term prospects for housing. No place- 
ments into housing from the shelter, or 
The Hub, were taking place because of the 


Photo by Oni 
Vanderson 
lack of sufficient affordable housing. And 
they had great difficulty earning enough 
money to pay Bay Area rents, even if they 
were working. ; 

So these homeless youth, along with 
other couch-surfing young people, realized 
they needed to develop a creative, below- 
market-rent approach to solving their hous- 
ing challenges. Learning about Tiny House 
Villages being organized around the coun- 
try, many young people decided to begin 
holding meetings and exploring the devel- 
opment of a Tiny House Village. 

They joined with encampment organiz- 
ers from “First They Came for the 
Homeless” in those early, exploratory 
meetings and ultimately began holding 
their own meetings as their Tiny House 
Village project took shape. 

Realizing a nonprofit developer partner 
would be needed in their effort, YSA soon 
approached , executive director of HCEB, 
was excited from the start. 

Lounds said, “We invested for multiple 
reasons, but who could say no to a project 
for youth, and led by youth? It is wonder- 
ful to be a part of helping local young 
people reach their goals and achieve their 
dreams. Tiny houses offer a really cre- 
ative solution for young people.” 

One of the exciting dimensions of this 
Village is that youth will have a “rent to 
buy” option so that when they age out of 
the Village, they may be able to move with 
a house they now own. Lounds and his 
team at Housing Consortium of the East 
Bay are currently costing out that option. 

Youth Spirit Artworks has begun 
building a Tiny House prototype in its 
ArtLot at 1740 Alcatraz Avenue in 
Berkeley, with architect Dan Edleson and 
contractor Tre Brown leading that work. 
The youth spent four sessions working 
with the architect team, first designing the 
prototype and making important decisions 
on what was needed in their houses before 
construction began. 

As part of their educational homework, 
the team visited Laney College to see the 
Tiny House developed by Laney students. 

Six YSA leaders, including Oni 
Vanderson, Mary Stackiewicz, Stormy 
Adams, Joseph McNeeley, and Kharaii 
Johnson, are engaged in the prototype 
construction work, led by contractor Tre 
Brown, which began on April 15, 2017, 
and has a completion date of June 15. 
Throughout this coming summer, YSA 
leaders will be holding tours of the Tiny 


House prototype in their ArtLot at 1740 


Alcatraz Avenue. 
Funding for the prototype home is com- 


Contractor Tre Brown works with Khairii 
to construct a prototype Tiny House at Youth Spirit Artworks. 


Johnson and Stormy Adams 


Photo by Oni 
Vanderson 


“I’m so thrilled about the opportunity our church will have 


to build a tiny house. It’s such a do-able project for a local 


church; such a deeply satisfying way to put some sweat equi- 


ty behind our longing for economic justice; a poignant means 


of demonstrating our care for some of the most vulnerable 


neighbor S.” — Rev. Molly Phinney Baskette, First Congregational Church of Berkeley 


ing from the Plambeck Maiklang Fund of 
East’ Bay Community Foundation, Seelig 
Family Foundation, AKC Fund, Berkeley 
Rotary, and San Francisco Foundation 
FAITHS Initiative. Rob Seelig of the Seelig 
Family Foundation gushed as he described 
his involvement, “As a funder and someone 
anyway interested in innovations, I couldn’t 
pass up the opportunity to support this very 
replicable youth-led project.” 

The YSA Tiny House prototype has 
been developed with inspiration from a 
number of Tiny House Villages around the 
country, including Square One Village in 
Oregon and Occupy Madison in Wisconsin. 
It includes ADA accessibility, is height 
compliant, and in other ways complies with 
current housing standards. 

Still, the prototype will be modified 
before being replicated. Youth and mem- 
bers of the organizing team will continue to 
brainstorm after it is completed, going over 
what they need and want in their Tiny 
House Village. Developing housing codes, 
features specific to the physical site chosen 
for the village, as well as other logistics 
will impact the final prototype created for 
their village. A major factor will be 
whether each house needs to be self-con- 
tained or whether the village makes use of 
common spaces with a shared kitchen, 
showers and bathrooms. 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary 
students William Rima and Paul Benz are 
leaders of the team engaged in YSA’s 
“Adopt a Tiny House Campaign.” Rima 
and Benz will be working through the 
Lutheran church with local congregations 
beginning in fall 2017, inviting the reli- 
gious community to build Tiny Houses 
with the youth leaders for their Village. A 
seminary student from Pacific School of 
Religion will also be involved. 

Congregations will be able to choose to 
either build in YSA’s ArtLot, or at anoth- 
er Site, including their own congregation 
parking lot, and then later transport the 
tiny houses to be part of the village. Funds 


to pay for building materials and other 


expenses will come both from congrega- 
tions, as well as from private donors and 
foundations. : 

Building tiny houses has already been 
received with enthusiasm by the local reli- 
gious community. 

Exclaims Rev. Molly Phinney Baskette, 
senior pastor of First Congregational 
Church of Berkeley, “I’m so thrilled about 
the opportunity our church will have to 
build a tiny house that will someday live in 
YSA’s Tiny House Village. It’s such a do- 
able project for a local church; such a 
deeply satisfying way to put some sweat 
equity behind our longing for economic jus- 
tice; such a poignant means of demonstrat- 
ing our care for some of the most vulnera- 
ble neighbors we have. And besides: tiny 
houses are flipping COOL.” . 

Youth Spirit Artworks has been active- 
ly involved in community organizing to 
stop gentrification and displacement of 
long-time residents of South Berkeley 
through the local neighborhood group, 
Friends of Adeline, and the Youth Tiny 
House Village project is also one effort 
connected to that concern. 

YSA youth organizers are excited that 
their project will help stop the displace- 
ment of young people raised in South and 
West Berkeley, since many of the youth 
engaged in the Tiny House Village project 
are local youth who are unable to find 
affordable housing, or are “couch surfing” 
with relatives to afford rent, who will be 
enabled to stay in the community by liv- 
ing at the Tiny House Village. 

YSA organizer Onynex Johnson, who 
grew up in South Berkeley, elaborates: “By 
having a Tiny House Village, it acts as a 
stepping stone, solving a bigger issue, 
which is displacement. And by having a 
Youth Tiny House Village, it will allow 
young people like myself, out of high 
school, to be able to live in Berkeley, and 
continue my education in the place I love.” _ 

“My people will abide in peaceful 
habitation, in secure dwellings, and in 
quiet resting places.” — Isaiah 32:18 


| Bi or pad. I made a choice for my future od I moved | 


| Oakland with my aunt i in duly 2 2004. 


Money Smart 


| by Kal SB 


They say the poorer the people, often the more generous. 
It takes need, often, to learn Generosity. 


Homeless man on the curb, beside my old car, 
at the entrance to the freeway. 
Wealthy man pulls up next to my old car, ina Mereedes. 


-Windows down. He scoffs to his friend: 


“T can’t give my money away to EVERY homeless man I see. 
I wouldn’t have this car, if I did! ee 
Youdon’t gettowherelam, = = © 
THROWING your money away like that.” 


bes Sounds just like my dad. 

“J wouldn’t be able to keep this car, 

If I gave all my money away willy-nilly. See | 
Pd have to see it, ay he adds, [sera peanplaecnite into the distance. - 


ok But really, would that be bee : 
SUCH a HORRIBLE thing? I wonder to myself. 


“You gotta | be RESPONSIBLE d put YOURSELF and d YOUR 
family FIRST; 7 “he asserts, driving on n by as the mete turns. 


I shake my head as she disappears. ee 
Okay, Rugged Individualist Capitalist, with your TIGHT Tribal 


| mentality ...So much Le the acer family of HUMANKIND. 


I hand the homeless mana $20, 


| and then let off on my car’s ancient groaning brakes, 
| As he thanks me sincerely, tears i in his. ne 
| Inod. I feel his struggle. a 
| And besides, I need to cut back « on amy weekly | booze buying anyway. 
| My healthy loss, for his survival a in. 
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Young artists paint the Agua Es Vida mural as part of Youth Spirit Artworks public art program. 


“When so someone singe ao if We 
. On my screen a print project: a 


| [Music | 
| by Brandon Harris" 


| Music makes me feel ereat _ 
| Listening to my Mallen 
| Make me do work better. | 
| Hip-hop all the time. _ 
Ja Rule. Prize. Souljah B 
I also listen to lo esongs. 


° 


I like different music all the time. 
I get so much more work done. 


And I start dancing at BART stations. _| 


| Everybody look at me like Vm crazy. 
| But I don’t care. 


me if ipey keep lool i 
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YSA: What It Is for Me 


by Brandon Harris 


YSA. I was told about it by my teachers. They said 
it was a nonprofit organization that helps youth. 


I met Sally who said, “Come in’ Right away, I 


knew I would like to do art. I had done it before in 
school, all kinds of art — drawing and painting. My 
style is abstract. : 


I come here five days a week. I have made friends 
here. If YSA wasn’t here, I would get a job at 
Target. I used to have a job at the movie theater. I 
told her the lease on the movie theater was up. So, 
Sally took me here up to full time. Now I have been 
here for years and stay here for the whole day. 


If YSA didn’t exist, I would do art at home. It’s bet- 
ter here cause there are brothers and sisters, my 
friends. At home, I would not have art supplies. I 
had a teacher here named Victor, who would not 
have been able to help me if I worked at home. 


In four years here, I have changed myself. The most 
important thing is how I can teach other kids art. 
YSA is important because it gives young people a 
chance to do art. It’s really good. It’s art! 


Sally pumps me up. She is caring and loving. She 
makes dinner for us. She gives our stipends. She 
gives me a ride home sometimes. I would call her 
my hero. She is like a mom here to help us a lot, all 
the time. I’m her guy. 
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Sunshine 
by Will Vaughan 


The sky is gray. Clouds surround me and my mind. 
Splashes of water in every footstep I take. Muddy 
Waters is the only artist in my playlist. Rain is the 
only person who speaks, the only thing I see, the only 
thing that be. Thank god for my nickname sunshine. 


WHITE, That’s t the ext ecier a most band — 
‘Unless you’re Black or Brown or weren’t born a Man. 
Military, Industrial, That’s the plan. oe 
Not really, if you understand : 


_ The Power Structure, as it Rapes the land 


Controlling the media with a silent hand, 
“Tonite, White Police kill another black man!” 
People get mad when the story ran, 

on the 6 o’clock news, But it’s all a sham. 

Put that officer on the stand! 


But it ain’t no fight, Cuz the jury’s all White, 
They hang on tight, 

to immoral values they believe are right. 

They still have a home, a place to sleep at night — 
totally oblivious to the Homeless plight, 


As they salute the flag with its stripes of White. 
sea ak ae ak 2 ak 


I’m almost thru, all that’s left is BLUE. 

The color of the flag we can most relate to! 

Cuz that’s how we feel when the day is thru — 
Want to change the world, don’t know what to do. 
People come together, Is what we need to do, 

cuz you’re a lot like me, 

And I’m JUST like You. 

Everybody knows what we’ve been thru! 


Blue is the color of The Junkie’s Vein, 

nodding out in a box in the pourin’ rain, 
Underneath the overpass tryin’ to numb the pain 
Of a lifetime of struggle from the Ghetto to ‘Nam, 
and he never talks about the things that went on. 
A patriotic addict who served with pride, 

back home and homeless, contemplatin’ suicide. 
But he knows he can’t do it, 

even though he gets blue, 
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As he stands with a sign 


The young artists of Youth Spirit Artworks create a brightly colored banner of heart-shaped art. 


Marble and fell « ona comity 7 
L Picnic. What if the priest dropped _ 4 
_ The slippery baby afteritwas 
Baptized, and the after party = 

_ Still went on and the live |. 
_ Band breaks the stage? _ 


Gay Flower 

_by Jay Hill 
Growing up as a little boy I realized I was different from other 

‘boys because of my goals and sexuality. In my world I was 
taught being gay was wrong so I had to hide who I am for a very 
long time and even till this day I hide who I am and it saddens 
me. I don't wanna be flower bud for the rest of my life, I wanna 
blossom and show off my pedals, shine through the sunlight and 
be free just like my colors. But in my world, you can't be free or 
express yourself. 


LiFE nOw 
by Mark Yutt 


It’s almost summer and I can’t wait. I don’t know if I want to 
travel, stay home, sleep, play video games or what. I most definite- 
ly will sleep though, I’ve been working hard in school and the pro- | 
jects they got me doing is crazy. Low key want to go to LA and see 
some family. I miss them down there also. I haven’t seen my | 
cousins so yeah, summer’s looking pretty great this year. 
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Youth Reflect on Plans for a Tiny House Village in Berkeley 


On May 4, youth in Berkeley who are 
working on plans for a Tiny House Village 
gathered to reflect on their involvement. 
Many are homeless and at-risk youth and 
have been working for months with con- 
tractors and architects to design tiny houses 
that meet their essential needs and feel like 
home to them. The youth were asked what 
the plans for a tiny house village meant for 
them. These are their immediate responses. 


Isabel: I think it would be a great place 
for people to live. 

Angel JP: It will house some of the 
homeless youth and teach survival. It will, 
of course, require some responsibility and 
commitment. 

Oni: The tiny house village will help 
low-income youth have a place to focus 
on their life goals. 

JR: Without people having a place to 
call their own -- a safe place -- it’s hard to 
make any progress. Youth need a place 
they can rest their head. A stable commu- 
nity gives youth an opportunity to grow. 

Angel: A tiny house village will be a 
good thing for people who don’t have 
homes. There are sure a lot of youth who 
need this. 

Munchie: It would help people who 
don’t know what to do with their lives. 
Also, if you live in a tiny house, it will 
help you while you are figuring out what 
you want to do. 

Kendall: It can help a lot of people. 

Jimmy: People can share concerns with 
other people who are in the same situa- 
tions and feel a pride of belonging in a 
community. 

Reggie: It will safely allow the youth to 
get used to living in something similar to 
a residential neighborhood, teach the 
youth how to take care of a garden if there 
is one, and obey an agreed-upon set of 
rules within a community or society. 

Sadie: It will give homeless youth a 
place to stay. 

Max: Everyone deserves a safe shelter 
to rest if you are homeless. 

Akasha: It will give people a safe place 
to stay. 

Allie: It’s a good thing for people who 
don’t have a lot of money. 

Sylvia: The art aspect of Youth Spirit’s 
village will model a new artistic future for 
urban areas -- whether that future is five 
years from now, or twenty-five. So let’s 
get our “art on” for a colorful Berkeley 
future, and for other towns who aspire to 
be like us! 


Reggie Gentry and contractor Tre Brown measure the frame. 


— 


Support a Tiny House 
Village in Berkeley 


Stop displacement of the children and 
grandchildren of residents of South & 
West Berkeley! Help the campaign to 
create a Tiny House Village TODAY. 

In Berkeley, call Mayor Jesse 
Arreguin at 510-981-7100 and leave 
this message: “I urge you to do every- 
thing you can to help Youth Spirit 
Artwork’s young leaders in creating 
their Tiny House Village. These young 
people need the City’s support with 
three things: 

1) Identifying a City-owned site. 

2) Allocating new funding to support 
a Program Director/Social Worker to 
assist with Case Management for youth 
at the Tiny House village. 

3) Assisting with utility hook ups. 

You can also leave this message with 
your City Council members: 

District 1: Linda Maio—981-7110 
District 2: Cheryl Davila— 981-7120 
District 3: Ben Bartlett—981-7130 
District 4: Kate Harrison— 981-7140 
District 5: Sophie Hahn—981-7150 
District 6: Susan Wengraf—981-7160 
District 7: Kriss Worthington—981-7170 
District 8: Lori Droste—981-7180 


Oni Vanderson photo 
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by Tyler Richardson 


y name is Tyler and I having 
been living off and on in 
Berkeley since 2009. I have 
been housed here as well, but I am cur- 
rently living displaced in South Berkeley. 


Most recently, I’ve been staying in the 
First They Came for the Homeless 
protest encampment. I’ve been evicted 
from 13 different public areas around 
Berkeley in the past five months. I’ve 
had every possession I own taken three 
times. : : 3 

I was able to get my things returned 
the last time so I’m in a better position 
now, especially since I’ve met the folks 


a lot of projects going on that hold great 
potential. 

A tiny house community would be a 
great opportunity for Berkeley youth in 
many ways. It provides an opportunity 
to start a new and better way of housing 
the young people that are frequently seen 
sleeping outside. Also, it’s an affordable 
alternative, especially for people new to 
starting out on their own. 

Furthermore, it allows a framework 
for a young person to succeed in reach- 
ing goals. As a displaced youth myself in 
South Berkeley, I could even help in 
building the tiny house community. 

Sleeping outside isn’t always possible 
due to being constantly kicked out of dif- 
ferent areas just for laying down. Then 


ferdering by Aad sluisal of the papeeed Tiny House Village Berkeley. 
Tiny Houses Are a Source of 
Hope for Many Young People 


over at Youth Spirit Artworks and found’ 


there’s the weather. It’s been a very rainy 
winter season that I’m glad is over. That 
alone is a big reason that tiny houses 
could benefit youth. Just getting indoors 
is a priority for restful sleep that is safe. 

Secondly, when a young person enters 
the so-called “real world” and they must 
start taking care of their finances on their 
own, an affordable option would be 
favorable. It would leave room for other 
necessities; and give space to make 
healthy meals, and get showered and 
ready for work. It would provide positive 
support for surviving on your own. 

Tiny houses form a framework for 
reaching goals and completing tasks, 
which-I think is the best reason why 
affordable tiny houses would benefit 
Berkeley. I find the hardest part about get- 
ting back into the routine of work, home, 
play, and eating healthy is just having a 
safe place to keep my possessions. 

My clothes must be cleaned for getting 
a job and I need a place to remain clean 
and dry. My medicine that keeps me 
healthy and sane needs to be stored in a 
safe place, without me having to carry it 
all the time. It’s really tiring to always 
have to keep watch over your things; so 
getting things done can become very hard. 

A tiny house would be in many ways 
the stepping stone to a respectable posi- 
tion for myself and other youth here in 
Berkeley and maybe all over the country. 
I could even help with the building! 
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from page 3 


housing units. 

As a result of the proposed cuts to 
HUD, the Oakland Housing Authority 
may lose 611 or more Section 8 vouchers, 
placing thousands of elderly, disabled, 
chronically ill, and low-income renters at 
risk of homelessness. 

The widespread damage to Oakland’s 
affordable housing programs, if the pro- 
posed cuts to HUD take effect, will place 
thousands of Oakland renters at risk of 
homelessness, and higher rents they can- 
not afford to pay. 

Making matters worse, according to 
Carson Watch, a group of activists keep- 
ing a close watch on the HUD secretary’s 
activities, Carson has failed in his 
attempts ta convince housing advocates 
that the proposed budget cuts to HUD will 
be replaced in a new infrastructure plan 
that has not been released yet by the 
Trump regime. 

Due to the severity of the proposed 
budget cuts to HUD, the Council of Large 
Public Housing Authorities, the National 
Association of Housing Redevelopment 
Officials, and the Public. Housing 
Authorities Directors Association jointly 
sent a letter to members of Congress seek- 
ing funding for their public housing pro- 
jects all across the nation. 

_Trump’s proposed HUD cutbacks also 
threaten the Section 8 voucher holders 
and the disabled and elderly renters in 
around 155 low-income affordable hous- 
ing projects in Oakland with higher rents, 
or eviction from their housing. The pro- 
posed HUD cuts will have a dispropor- 
tionate impact on African-American 
women residing in HUD’s subsidized 
housing programs. 


from page I 


Bay Area from the portion of the Central 
Valley that includes Patterson more than 
doubled- between 1990 and 2013, to about 
65,000 people, or at least 15 percent of the 
local workforce, according to an analysis a 
the University of the Pacific. 

‘One fast-growing city, Turlock, heean 
running buses with free wifi to Bay Area 
train stations last August. Development 
advocates such as San Francisco’s Bay 
Area Council are promoting proposals to 
expand rail service between the Central 
and Silicon valleys, including a planned 
high-speed line. Ultimately, the group 
predicts a “northern California megare- 
gion” fueled by growth in tech jobs, with 
the Central Valley offering ample land for 
bedroom communities. 

“The families who live here just can’t 
compete with the commuters,” said 
Michele Gonzales, deputy director of a 
local housing authority. 

Back in 1908, the Patterson Ranch 
Company set out to build its namesake 
city as a small-scale, rural version of Paris 
or Washington, with boulevards radiating 
out from a circular town center. 

Their blueprint lives on today in a tiny 
downtown dotted with auto shops and a 
few casual restaurants, the houses gradu- 
ally getting bigger toward the almond 
groves.on the edge of town. 


Instead of receiving details on how the 
HUD secretary plans to deal with the 
housing crisis all across the nation, what 
housing advocates are getting from 
Carson’s so-called listening tour, in addi- 
tion to the lies and propaganda from the 
Trump regime, are a bunch of dumb sto- 
ries by Ben Carson, about Ben Carson. 

Carson likes to publicly brag about 
himself while telling people stories on the 
listening tour, including how he used to 
only operate.on the brains of children. He 
likes to brag about how_he refused to 
operate on old people because they- might — 
be dead in five years, as crazy as that 
sounds. Carson reportedly told that story 
at a National Low-Income Housing 
Coalition conference. 

Just try to imagine being a senior citi- 
zen who desperately needed brain surgery 
to be able to live longer, and facing age 
discrimination because Ben Carson 
refused to operate on old people while he 
was a surgeon. 

Not only has Carson been busy brag- 
ging about himself on his listening tour, 
but while doing so, he-has allowed HUD 
to be placed at risk because he has not 
staffed the multi-billion-dollar agency 
properly with enough principal staff need- 
ed to run the massive billion agency. 

At present, HUD is lacking an Assistant 
Secretary for the Office of Public and 
Indian Housing, an Assistant Secretary for 
the Office of Community Planning and 
Development, an Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Development and Research, an 
Assistant Secretary for Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity, an Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional and Intergovernmental 
Relations, a Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, a President of Ginnie Mae, a 
Chief Information Officer, an Assistant 


Silicon Valley Sprawl and Homelessness 


A hulking new Amazon fulfillment 
center has opened just off the Patterson 
exit on the freeway, but otherwise, good- 


paying local jobs are hard to come by. 


One monument to past prosperity is the 
concrete slab on which the Pacific 
California tomato cannery stood until 
2009. Today it is littered with shopping 
carts and clothes. 

For locals such as Randy Albro, the 
Silicon Valley sprawl is already hard to 
miss in small towns such as Patterson. 

“It’s become what I would call a com- 
muter city of the Bay Area,” said Albro, a 
69-year-old Air Force veteran who lives at 
Patterson’s only homeless shelter, which 
has 16 beds. 

Albro was raised on a nearby farm that 
grew “a little bit of everything.” After a 
legal dispute claimed the family home, he 
lived in his car with his son and his pit 
bull, Lady. When he was forced to retire 
as a funeral director, his fixed income left 
few market-rate options, while about 
10,000 people in the county are already 
waiting for housing vouchers to help sub- 


" sidize rent. “You know an animal chasing 


its tail?” Albro said. “That’s what I feel 
like sometimes.” 

Some of Albro’s friends have strug- 
gled, too, though a few with land have 
been able to sell their farms to housing 


* developers. Just off a palmy thoroughfare 


not far from the Walmart that opened a 
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Ruinous HUD Cuts by 
Trump Administration 


The proposed cuts threaten widespread damage to the 
nation’s affordable housing programs and may place 
millions of renters at risk of homelessness. 


bs 


“The Hand That Takes” 


Secretary for Field Policy and 
Management, and a Chief Operations 
Officer. This is a poor way to run an agency 
that had a $48.9 billion budget in 2017. 
Additionally, in response to HUD’s 
recent decision to demolish two public 
housing projects and force the renters out 
of their public housing in Cairo, Illinois, a 
group of sixth-graders wrote letters to 


few years ago, there is a development 
called Bella Flora. The 74 homes behind 
an ivy-adorned concrete wall start at 
$324,000, attracting roughly equal num- 
bers of Bay Area and local prospective 
buyers, according to the realtor Eric 
Rodriguez. 

ne Bay Area is a big part of our mar- 
ket,” Rodriguez said from his post at a 
2,291-square-foot, four-bedroom, model 
home christened The Covington. 

Varying city and county estimates put 
Patterson’s homeless population at 60: to 


80 people at a minimum on any one night, 


up from fewer. than 20 people only three 
years ago. The numbers are small com- 
pared to San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
but for Patterson they are unprecedented. 

In the county at large, about 1,400 
homeless people were tallied during the 
last count and another 18,000 are consid- 
ered “imminently homeless,” sleeping in 
cars, motels or couch surfing. 

“We could probably build a new facili- 
ty and fill it today,” said Kevin Carroll, 
executive director of a shelter in Modesto, 
the county seat, about 20 miles away. He 
turns away two dozen women and chil- 
dren a month due to a lack of beds. “This 
is a perfect storm.” 

Services for homeless people are limit- 
ed in Patterson, which is unsurprising 
given that it doesn’t even have its own 
police department, and contracts instead 
withthe county sheriff. Religious groups 


have wt fill ek void for the. porheless. 
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HUD Secretary Carson asking him to help 


Artwork by Eric Drooker 


save their school and community. 
Reportedly, Carson has ignored the pleas 
of the students as he wandered off to his 
next stop on his phony listening tour. 

More details about the proposed $6.2 
billion in budget cuts to HUD are expect- 
ed to be released. sometime in May. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


A group called Trust in Jesus Cuisine, for 
instance, serves daily lunches in down- 
town’s sleepy North Park. 

“There were no services,” said Gordon 
Barbosa, a churchgoer and a board mem- 
ber of the religious group that started the 
town’s shelter. “Our local government 
isn’t doing it,” 
large: a problem for the city to handle by 
itself, though he noted that it provided his 


" OWN Organization with funds to purchase 


the shelter and has granted agaionsl 
money this year. 

On a recent Saturday, Devani Riggs 
and a friend set out to make their own ~ 
money. They lugged three heavy barrels 
of bottles and cans to the recycling center. 

It’s a far cry from the waitressing job 
she loved at the regionally famous Pea 
Soup Andersen’s restaurant in her nearby 
hometown, Gustine. She lost the family’s 
$750-a-month, three-bedroom home after 
her mother died and her heroin use spi- 
raled out of control. The “cages” were a 
desperate measure — they are totally open 
on top, rendering the occupants suscepti- 
ble to rain and to unwelcome visitors scal- 
ing the sides. 

Riggs’ recycling haul was weighed, 
and she cashed out. 

“I’m getting my tax return next week,” 
she said. She hoped it would-be enough to 
start over in a city where, just over 
mountains from a tech boon 
to entry are ever highs 


he added, because it is too. | 


= : 3 
Defying the 
| ® | @ 
Men in White 
If you say something you're not supposed to say, 
or do something you’re not supposed to do, the 


men in white will come and take you away. You 
will never be heard from again. 


not live with roommates. Roommates 
increase promiscuity. Promiscuity is fun. 
hen I was twelve, my oe > oe e: fur 
: Having fun other than with video games is 
ie father, bless him, had said, : : Jane 
. silly. Being silly is not allowed — the men 
In the old days, one asso- Siow 
: : : ‘ in white will be summoned. 
ciated men in white outfits 
: : : On my tablet, I sifted through a num- 
as being house paintets. Now all of that is Saas a 
: ; : ber of possible jobs. One of them was that 
different. Men in white are feared. : ee 
s, : of parking lot cleanup. It involved driving 
If you say something you're not sup- ; 
: : a parking lot cleaner truck through park- 
posed to say, if you do something you’re_ ‘ ; ae 
: ., ing lots, and doing this between midnight 
not supposed to do, the men in white will 
and 7 a.m. The pay seemed out of propor- 


Eee EL Ny aweys Toe ace! tion. However, I thought I should check it 
be heard from again. God knows what p 
out, so I sent a message. “Can you tell me 


happens to you after they take you away. eee 
Son, I did not make this world, and I wish Ow about this job? 


Short Story by Jack Bragen 
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it were different. Be careful.” 

My father had then resumed playing 
video games on his wireless unit, an activi- 
ty that was permitted. Reading a book was 
not. In my dreams, I had seen my father 
reading a book — reading numerous books, 
sometimes reading them to me. God, I wish 

3 he had been able to do that. 


the men in white, he would never 
acknowledge my questions. 

But I saw them. One day they came to 
take away my sister. My father showed no 
signs of grief — outwardly, that is. But I 
knew that this killed him. 

I knew that if I hadn’t been around to be 
taken care of, he would have gladly slain as 
many of the men in white as he could, to 
take vengeance. I remember seeing dad 
glance toward a fireplace poker — I am 
guessing it would have been his weapon. 
However. he stuck around, for me. 

When I was eighteen, Dad became ill. 
He had pneumonia and had been in the 
hospital for more than the three-day limit. 
They came for him. One of them mut- 
tered, “loo expensive to take care of...” 

I knew that I was not permitted to cry. 
I was te acknowledge that my father’s ill- 
ness was too much of a drain on the econ- 
omy. I looked in the eyes of one of the 
men in white who had just taken my 
father. I did not hate him; there was no 
one there to hate. 


When I asked my father again about 


Within minutes, a reply showed up. 
“You are hired. You start tonight. My dri- 
ver will pick you up at eleven.” 

The unspoken rules: You do not turn 
down a job offer... 

My timepiece read 10:59 when I heard 
a knock at the front door. I had dressed in 
work clothes, and I went directly to the 
front and opened the door without bother- 
ing to turn on the porch monitor. 

A man who couldn’t have been more 
than twenty, in black jeans and a tank top, 
with a wispy moustache and a scar across 
the forehead, as well as incomprehensible 
tattoos on his arms, stood before me. 
“Ready to work?” he asked. 

“Tam,” I replied. “Should I follow you 
to your truck or something?” 

“Don’t worry. This job is really a 
breeze.” He paused. “By the way, I’m 
Rick.” 

“Vm Jim,” I said. 

I followed him to a parking lot sweeper 
truck. A regular car was behind it, and I 
assumed it was that of another employee. 

Rick gave me a key to the truck. 

“There’s nothing to it. The truck drives 
itself; it is fully programmed. You’re in it 
to push the stop button if there is ever a 
problem. Have a good shift, and see you 
in the morning. The truck will take you to 
our warehouse where you will get your 
pay.” He started in the direction of the car, 
but then turned abruptly. “Don’t fall 
asleep.” And he winked at me. 


“Captive” Drawing by Todd Tarselli 


When I asked my father again about the men in white, he would 
never acknowledge my questions. But I saw them. One day they 
came to take away my sister. My father showed no signs of grief 
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— outwardly, that is. But I knew that it killed him. 


F i t 
TOE Ie MEDORA CS age re I wondered at my great fortune in find- 


read books; use of too much paper is bad 
for the environment, and a source of 
waste in the economy. You do not think 
too much, thinking too much is silly, and 
if you get too silly, the men in white will 
take you away. 
What a twisted world we had created. 
oe Where had all of this come from? 
Now I was eighteen and my father was 
gone. I would be expected to find work. I 
sent an electronic job application to a 
number of places that I had looked up. 
Rental on Dad’s nice housing unit was a 
lot. I might be forced to live in a micro- 
a cube if my future job didn’t pay enough. I 
did not relish the thought. 
I looked at myself in the mirror. I had 
inherited my father’s good physique, and I 
appeared formidable. 1 walked around the 
Seg, housing unit. It was 900 square feet and 
: had three bedroo.as. One of them had 
once been my sister’s, and one had been 
of my father. This was a large and 
. If only I could stay! 
i Mee rules: YOu can- 


ing a good-paying job in which I was 
expected to do nothing but sit there. 

I got into the vehicle. From the dash- 
board, an automated voice said, “Press the 
Start button to begin.” 

I pressed the start button and looked 
for a seatbelt. The truck started up, pulled 
onto the main part of the street, and 
cruised along at a safe and sane automated 
speed. I noticed there was quite a bright 
lamp shining above me and I reached 
instinctively to shut it off. From on top of 
the sun visor, an object fell, and gently 
thudded on the top of my head before 
landing on my lap. 

I picked up the object and examined it. 
By this time, the truck had begun to clean 
one of the parking lots in town. The object 
was a paperback book. I was instantly 
frightened and had the urge to throw the 
book out the window, so as not to be 
caught with it and become suspected of 
reading a book. , 

But I couldn't. I had to look at the Wook. 
Thad to read. Failing to read it veld disre- 


I marveled at the fact that I'd found people of unimaginable kindness and bravery. 


I might never be able to even ask a question. I could not so much as wink at any- 
one. But I planned to read myself to sleep, and that was a very good thing. 


spect my memory of my father. The book 
was titled Robinson Crusoe by Daniel 
Defoe. I started to read. The book was baf- 
fling. Had people once traveled the seas on 
ships made of wood? What was their power 
source — nuclear or battery? And, what 
was an “island”? 

At seven in the morning, my eyes had 
become tired and I had developed a mild 
headache. I put the paperback book back 
in its hiding spot. 

I could hear the sweeper truck shut off 
its pump motor, indicating to me that it 
would probably soon head to the ware- 
house, wherever that was. I realized that 
the truck was taking me to a remote, 
industrial part of town. 

The truck took me down a two-lane 
road and hummed along at 35 miles an 
hour. 1 saw a giant sign ahead that had a 
checkmark and a dy (People: were transi- 


tioning away from use of the written 
word.) The sign meant “checkpoint.” 

We got closer and I realized the check- 
point was staffed by four or five men in 
white. I began to panic; however, in a 
flash, my panic changed to rage. The 
truck stopped, and one of the white-clad 
men knocked on my window. | 

I lowered it. “What?” I said. _ 

The individual pointed an electronic 
device at me. “You have high brain activi- 
ty,” he said. “Are you thinking a lot?” 

“Are you calling me some kind of intel- 
lectual scum? You jerks should bug off.” 

The individual turned to one of the oth- 
ers, and spoke quietly, not intending for me 
to hear. However, I had quite good hearing. 
“Is this guy psychotic?” he asked. 

The. other replied, “That would explain 
the high brain activity. He’s obviously not 


See Men in White page 11 
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body refused to allow the Right To Rest 
Act to go before a committee for a full 
hearing of the issues and a vote of the 
members. The Right to Rest Act has been 
introduced three times in the state legisla- 
tures of Colorado and California and 
twice in Oregon. The bill currently is 
scheduled for a hearing in Colorado. 

Rep. Barker’s decision to not hold a 
hearing in the Oregon legislature, and not 
allow a vote-on HB 2215, is eerily remi- 
niscent of local governments trying to 
make poor and homeless people disappear 
from sight in local communities. 

“We documented the experiences of 
565 houseless people with police and pri- 
vate security,” said Ibrahim Mubarak, 
director of Right 2 Survive. “The top three 
offenses were people being harassed, cited 
and/or arrested for sleeping, sitting and 
lying down. The reality is people sleeping, 
sitting and lying down are now crimes in 
Oregon. Our state legislators absolutely 
need to hear this.” 

Of course, in a time when poor people 
are demonized for being poor, and home- 
less people are seen more as something to 
fear rather than as human beings, it’s unfor- 
tunately not all that surprising. 

The Right to Rest Act seeks to end the 
criminalization of rest and accompanying 
violations of basic human and civil rights 
for all people. This legislation protects the 
following rights and prohibits the enforce- 
ment of local laws that violate these rights: 

1. Right to move freely, rest, sleep and 
be protected in a public space. 

2. Right to rest in public spaces and 
protect one elf from the elements in a non- 
obstructive manner. 

3. Right to reasonable expectation of 
privacy of your property in public spaces. 

4, Right to occupy a legally parked 


_ vehicle. 


5. Right to share food and eat in public. 

‘With Oregon’s $1.6 billion budget 
deficit, and massive federal and state bud- 
get cuts to housing and human services 
being planned (the Trump administration 
has called for cutbacks of $6.2 billion in 
the HUD budget alone), this legislation is 
more important than ever. 

At a time when our community can’t 
provide affordable housing, mental health 
services and stability for its own residents, 
the idea of criminalizing people that fall 
through the safety net seems cruel. And it 
is. It’s downright cruel. : 

The American Civil Liberties Union of 
Oregon released a report on April 5, 2017, 
that reveals the widespread proliferation 
of city and county laws in Oregon that 
criminalize people experiencing home- 
lessness. The report analyzed ordinances 
in 69 of Oregon’s most populous cities 


Sil dinO 
“The trend towards criminalization is statewide, as is 
the housing crisis. Oregon should focus on addressing the 
root causes of homelessness and poverty, but instead 


we’re seeing hundreds of laws that punish the homeless.” 
— Kimberly McCullough, Oregon ACLU policy director 


A demonstration in California in support of state legislation for the Right to Rest. © 


and 21 corresponding counties, and found 
224 laws that restrict, criminalize, or pun- 
ish people for performing life-sustaining 
activities in a public space. 

“This is not one city that has gone 
rogue,” said Kimberly McCullough, poli- 
cy director at the ACLU of Oregon. “The 


trend towards criminalization is statewide,, 


as is the housing crisis. As rents climb, 
cities across Oregon are seeing huge 
increases in the number of residents expe- 
riencing homelessness. 

“Oregon should focus on addressing the 
root causes of homelessness and poverty, 
but instead we’re seeing hundreds of laws 
that punish the homeless. Fines and crimi- 
nal records only make it harder for people 
to secure stable: housing.” 

The ACLU of Oregon report finds: 

“= * A majority of cities and counties sur- 
veyed have laws that prohibit sleeping or 
camping. Twenty-seven cities outlaw sleep- 
ing or camping anywhere in public. Thirty- 
one cities in Oregon restrict sleeping in 
one’s vehicle even if it is in a normal park- 
ing place and poses no safety hazard. 

* Forty-four cities and seven counties 
have curfews that penalize minors who 
are on the streets unaccompanied by an 
adult during nighttime hours. But advo- 
cates say homeless youth often sleep in 
highly visible places for safety, and cur- 
few laws push them to remote areas where 
they are vulnerable to victimization. 

* Twenty-four cities and one county in 
Oregon have also prohibited trespass within 
their municipal code. This is in addition to 
the state-level trespass laws that already 
allow any city to cite for trespassing. 

“People who live on the streets have to 
make difficult choices that have criminal 
implications, simply to go about their 
lives,” said Karissa Moden, with Sisters 
Of The Road. “They have to ask, “Do I 
sleep in the park and violate the camping 
ban, or do I trespass onto private proper- 
ty? Where can I go to the bathroom? 
Where can I set my stuff down without 
attracting attention from police?’” 

The solution to homelessness is simple 
— it’s housing. Unfortunately, thousands 
of people remain without a safe place to 
call home in Oregon and therefore must 
conduct their survival activities in public 
space. We must work collectively to end 
the criminalization of homelessness and 
create the necessary affordable housing in 
our community. 

“At the end of the day, The Right To 
Rest Act deserved a hearing,” said Paul 
Boden, director of the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project. “The practice of law 
enforcement targeting people experienc- 
ing homelessness has to be stopped. These 
laws have to become a part of the past. 
People’s lives are depending on it.” 
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“We Shall Not Be Ignored.” A poster from Oregon’s Right to Rest campaign. 


The Men in White 


from page 10 


smart or anything.” 

I shouted, “You idiots are wasting my 
time!” 

The man clad in white put up a hand. 
“We'll be done soon.” He spoke a bit 
more to his comrade, and then turned 
again toward me. “I’m going to 
microchip you. It will help tell everyone 
that you’re doing what you’re supposed 
to do, and you are above suspicion.” __ 

He produced a gadget and put it to my 
shoulder. The pain of injection was brief. 

“You can go now.” 

The truck continued driving itself. I 
passed by piled-up, defunct, wrecked cars 
behind barbed-wire fences. The truck 
marieuvered around manned forklifts and 
giant big rigs. The road was dirt and grav- 
el. Finally, at the end of the road, my truck 
went through a gate and into a paved park- 
ing lot. In parking spaces were at least a 
dozen more parking lot sweeper trucks, 
and most were nearly identical to mine. 

My sweeper took a vacant parking 
space, marked number 27, and it shut off. 
A voice emanated from behind the dash- 
board that said, “Your shift is completed. 
Please go into office and meet with Mr. 
Jeffries.” 

I glanced upward and hoped that the 
book I had been reading wouldn’t fall out 
of its hiding place after I was gone. I wor- 
ried I might get a different truck the fol- 
lowing day, and I was tempted to pocket 
the book. But then, I saw that someone, 
apparently an employee of the company, 
was standing at the front of the building 
and was looking in my direction. 

I got out of the truck and went into the 


building. I was directed to go to a waiting 


r 


area that had coffee and a television. I 
drank coffee, and soon my mood was a 
bit better. A man with spectacles and a 
necktie came up to me. I started to stand. 

“You don’t have to get up. Here’s 
your pay.” He handed me two hundred 
units printed on fresh currency paper. 

I inspected the money. “Thanks, that’s 
a lot.” I prevented myself from smiling. 
Smiling wasn’t allowed. — 

“Before you go, here is some breakfast 
to take home.” He handed me a cardboard 
food box. “Don’t open this until you get 
home. We don’t want food mess here.” 

“How do I get home?” 

“Get in the same truck and it will 
drive you home. From now on, you'll use 
that truck. Tomorrow someone will teach 
you how to maintain it by emptying the 
dirt tank and filling the cleaner solution 
tank. Go home and get some sleep.” 

I thanked the man, and I went home. 

I sat at my eating table; I remembered 
when my father had assembled it, and I 
was a bit sad. Then my stomach*growled. 
and I opened the food box. 

There was no food in the box. 

Instead, there was a book: A Tale of 
Two Cities by Charles Dickens. 

I wondered at this. I had a thousand 
questions. Was this an underground? I 
dared not utter a word about this. And 
tomorrow I planned not to acknowledge 
any books or any thinking. I had come 
upon something big. 

But for now, at least, much care had to 
be taken because there was much danger. I 
marveled at the fact that I’d found people 
of unimaginable kindness and bravery. 

I might never be able to even ask a 
question. I could not so much as wink at 
anyone. But that morning, I planned to 
read myself to sleep, and that was a very 
good thing. 

The End 
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Living Under a Tarp Next to the Facebook Campus 


A homeless camp a 


by Alastair Gee, Outside in 
America 


n a patch of scrubland across the 

road from the Facebook headquarters 

in Silicon Valley, a woman named 

Celma Aguilar recently walked 
along some overgrown train tracks. 

She stopped where a path forked into 
some vegetation, just a few hundred yards 
from the tourists taking photos by an 
enormous image of a “Like” icon at the 
Facebook campus entrance. 

“Welcome to the mansion,” Aguilar 
said, gesturing to a rudimentary shelter of 
tarps hidden in the undergrowth. 

The campsite is one of about 10 that 
dot. the boggy terrain. They are a striking 
sight alongside the brightly painted, low- 
slung buildings housing the multi-billion- 
dollar corporation. The contrast epito- 
mizes the Bay Area wealth gap. 

Harold Schapelhouman, a fire chief 
whose department has dealt with confla- 
grations on the land, said he was struck by 
the disparities. 

“Their employees are very well taken 
care of,” he said. “They have on-site med- 
ical facilities, dry cleaning, bicycle repair, 
they feed them and there are restaurants 
that are there. It’s amazing what Facebook 
does for its employees. And yet within eye- 
shot — it really isn’t that far — there are 
people literally living in the bushes.” 

Schapelhouman said he was not blam- 
ing Facebook, though it is true that the 
success of technology companies has dri- 
ven up real estate prices in the area. As a 
whole, California is one of the lowest- 
ranking states in the nation for the avail- 
ability of affordable housing, and has one- 
fifth of America’s homeless population. 

Irrespective of the utopianism that 
imbues Silicon Valley culture, the tech 
campuses are not immune to these broad- 
er social problems. 

Aguilar, 44, said she was aware of the 
Facebook HQ, though she wasn’t quite 
sure what happened there as it always 
seemed so quiet. “Can I get a job there? 
So I can get out from here?” 

The land where the encampments are 
located belongs largely to the state and 
private owners, and it takes 10 minutes to 
walk from one end to the other. Aguilar 
pointed out a pond, covered with scum, at 
which she said she sometimes washed. 
One campsite spills out from a huge 
‘clump of marshy greenery. Another is 
reached via a railway sleeper slung across 


a strip of water where a number of bike. 
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A homeless camp near Facebook headquarters. : 


frames are submerged. 

Salvadorean by birth, Aguilar said she 
once worked in nursing homes and at 
Burger King, and had four children. She 
said she had been homeless for about three 
years as a result of a crystal meth addiction, 
and thought she suffered from mental ill- 


ness. “Can you see how the trees move?” 


she said as she sat on the rusted train tracks. 
“T like to think they’re talking to me.” 
Friend requests and instant messages 


presumably zing back and forth on the 


other side of the street christened. Hacker 
Way, but Aguilar said she had lost her 
Facebook password. “No matter what I do 
they don’t want to give it back to me.” 

A man named Rafael. Barajas Ortiz 


> 


living in a lean-to amid mud and trash, 
said that, like Aguilar, he had no phone. 
Another resident opened the door of his 
shelter, which was blocked off by fencing 


cross the road from Facebook ep 


Celma Aguilar, who has been homeless for three years, sleeps at 
an encampment across the street from Facebook’s campus. 


An aerial view of the Facebook campus on the edge of the San Francisco Bay. The homeless encampments are on land across the main road. 


Photo: Alastair Gee 
for the Guardian 
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made of woven branches, and said “I 
don’t use Facebook,” before declining to 
be interviewed further. 

Passing by on his bike, a local named 
Jesus said he did log on to the site, but he 
faced a problem familiar to many home- 


less people: he had nowhere to charge his. 


phone. (He showed the Guardian his pro- 
file. The public pictures offered no hint he 
was on the streets.) 

Although it is not widely known, phone 
ownership and even social media usage are 


- relatively common among homeless peo- 


ple, even if not-those living next to 
Facebook. One Bay Area survey of around 
250 homeless people found that 62 percent 


had phones. A study of homeless youth in 


Los Angeles indicated that more than three- 
quarters used social media. 

Devices and service plans are readily 
available because the federal government 
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itomizes the wealth gap 


“Outside in America” 
The Guardian’s year-long series 
“Outside in America” is an ongoing 

series by the London-based Guardian 

reporting on homelessness in the west- 
ern United States. The project focuses 
on people on the frontline of a devas- 
tating crisis. Of the 10 states with the 
highest rates of homelessness, seven 
are in the western half of the country. 


offers subsidized cellular service to low- 
income Americans. It is known as the 
Obamaphone program both to its users and 
its right-wing critics, but in fact it originat- 
ed as a landline subsidy during the Reagan 
era. The minimum standards specify 500 
minutes per month of talk time or 500 
megabytes of 3G data, and consumers can 
get a combination of them. 

“They use the phone for exactly the 
same reasons we use it,” said Allan Baez, 
who launched a program that involvéd 
giving hundreds of free, Google-donated 
phones to homeless people. The cameras 


_are particularly popular. “They are indi- 


viduals, they have kids, they have friends, 
they have good moments, and you take 
pictures,” Baez said. 

A Facebook spokesperson declined to 
comment on the encampments, though he 
noted that the company’s investments in 
local affordable housing include an $18.5 
million commitment announced late last 
year. Otherwise, the county provides an 
array of homeless services, and its home- 
less numbers have dipped a moderate 
amount, according to a 2015 count. __. 

Standing amid waving grass near a 
campsite, Gonzalo Apale, in a filthy jack- 
et and work boots, described social media 
access as almost a marker of his progress 
in life. “I’ll try to get a telephone very 
soon,’ he said with optimism. “I’ll use 
Facebook again.” 

Still, he tries to avoid walking on the 
same side of the road as the Facebook 
campus “because I don’t want people to 
see me like this,” he said. “Because they 
are clean and everything.” 

Towards sunset, Celma Aguilar took a 
path that spiraled up a small hill to a 
clearing littered with detritus. 

“I’m going to make my house here,” 
she explained, gesturing at a partially 
unfurled tent. The Facebook campus was 
visible through the tops of the bushes. 
Preferably, she said, it would not be. “The 
trees will grow and no one will see me.” 
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